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PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


EACH ISSUE OF ALL ANIMALS reminds me of the sheer breadth of work we do at 
the Humane Society of the United States, Humane Society International and the 
Humane Society Legislative Fund. I am particularly proud of the way we integrate 
direct response—helping individual animals in crisis—with broader, systems-level 
change that aims to prevent the need for these responses in the future. 

I saw the incredible impact of our direct care work in late January, when our 
Animal Rescue Team responded to an alleged neglect case in Crystal Springs, 
Mississippi. Working with local law enforcement agencies and the Mississippi 
Animal Rescue League, we removed 176 cats. They were in rough shape; many 
suffered from parasites, eye conditions, dehydration and more. One gray-and-white 
cat our team is calling Simon had just a single tooth, which needed to be removed. 

I am grateful to the agencies that took action for these cats (and requested our 
help). 1 am also grateful to our responders, who witness such heartbreaking 
conditions time and time again—and never hesitate to help time and time again. 

You won’t read about this particular rescue in these pages, as our magazine team 
READ KITTY’S BLOG was wrapping up this issue when we responded to the case in Mississippi (you can 

Sp ROE read more about it at blog.humanesociety.org). You will, however, learn about a 


Kitty Block visits with Alex at Black Beauty Ranch in Texas. 


FOLLOW HER ON TWITTER rescue we carried out in Ohio, where we responded to a neglect situation involving 
@HSUsKittyBlock horses, goats, cats and dogs (p. 8). And youll read the inspiring story of Cory, a 
pangolin rescued from the illegal wildlife trade by a collaborative effort among 
ase groups in South Africa and Humane Society International/Africa (p. 6). 


You'll also read about the ways we’re fighting for a world in which these rescues 
are no longer needed, one in which animals of all stripes and spots are treated with 
the dignity and respect they deserve. 

fight for a better Take tigers, lions and other big cats. In December, the Big Cat Public Safety Act 
future, we're makin ig finally became law (p. 14). For years, the HSUS and HSLF have pushed for federal 
legislation to restrict public contact with big cats and to prevent keeping them as 
the world a kinder pets, and we couldn’t have been prouder to see the bill signed into law. 
place for animals each The day when no animals are exploited is far off, but we can see it coming into 
focus. And if the Big Cat Public Safety Act means our Black Beauty Ranch sanctuary 
will no longer have to take in tigers abandoned from the pet trade, we’ll welcome 
that change. If our work to end the illegal wildlife trade means we no longer have to 
help rehabilitate and release pangolins like Cory, we’ll celebrate that change, too. 

Today, though, there’s plenty of work for us to do—and your support makes it 
all possible. Cory is back in the wild, with a newly born pup. The cats we helped 
rescue in Mississippi are receiving expert care as they get ready for adoption into 
loving homes. They remind us that while we hope and fight for a better future, 
we’re making the world a kinder place for animals each and every day. 

Thank you, as always, for standing with us. 


 —— 


P.S. As this issue went to press in February, members of our severe 

disaster response team were deploying to Turkey to assist local President and CEO, the Humane Society 
oups providing emergency help to people and animals polish 

gr ne 8 8 . ae Ps P CEO, Humane Society International and 

impacted by the devastating 7.8 magnitude earthquake that Humane Society Legislative Fund 

happened earlier in the month. Visit blog.humanesociety.org 

for the latest news on our response efforts. 
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VOICES 


“{ Intense confinement} correlates 
with higher salmonella rates for 
growing pigs ... And the American 
Health Association and the 
Physicians Committee [for 
Responsible Medicine] explained ... 
intense confinement causes stress 
which has immunosuppressive effects 
not just for sows but for the piglets ... 
California is not required to wait 
until people get sick, die or end up in the hospital 
before it regulates.” 


—Attorney Jeffrey A. Lamken, on behalf of the Humane Society of the United States, 
during the Supreme Court hearing on Proposition 12 (read more on p. 16). 


A Letters from our readers 


“Grieving the loss of a companion animal” 
(Winter ’23) was excellent. For many of us 
our pets are our family, best friends and 
soulmates. To have to hide grief when a 
chunk of your heart is missing is agony. 

it is time society became enlightened 
and much more compassionate. There is 
no shame in having loved a fellow creature 
wholeheartedly. —PAULA WHITMAN 


| just read your winter copy of All Animals. 
J am delighted to hear about the beagle rescue (“Going big for beagles”). No one should 
be able to breed any animal purely for research. This is the epitome of speciesism. 
However, { am very concerned about using cats and kittens in fabs. I love 
cats and want to see cruelty to animal laws applied 100%. No exceptions. 

~—-NANCY P. FOLWEILER 

EDITORS’ NOTE: We share your concerns, Nancy! Just over 19,000 
cats are used in research in the U.S. each year, primarily for neurological 
and auditory research. The HSUS is working toward a day when cats 
and other animals are no longer used in invasive research and testing. One 
of our priorities as an organization is to increase funding for more efficient 
and effective non-animal models, alongside ending the use of animals in the future. 


CORRECTION: In “Laps, not labs” (Winter ’23), we incorrectly captioned a photo of 
advocates at the Massachusetts state house. They gathered in 2019, not 2022. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity. We regret that we are unable to publish all submissions. 
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All Animals, The HSUS 

1255 23°¢ St., NW, Suite 450 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
allanimals@humanesociety.org 


SUBSCRIBE TO ALL ANIMALS 
Visit humanesociety.org/allanimals 
or use the envelope inside this issue. 


VOLUNTEER WITH US 


Learn how you can get involved at 
humanesociety.org/volunteer. 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
Get the latest news at humanesociety.org. 


SIGN UP FOR TEXT ALERTS 


Make a critical difference for animals right 
from your phone, Text MAG to 77879. 


GET INVOLVED IN YOUR STATE 


HSUS state directors in key states across 
the country engage citizens and policy- 
makers in animal protection issues. Learn 
more at humanesociety.org/statecontacts. 


In memoriam 
B.B. the poodle spent the first years of 
her life in a cage and the last six sur- 
rounded by love. In 2016, our Animal 
Rescue Team saved B.B. and around 100 
other dogs from a North Carolina puppy 
mill. (B.B. was the cover dog of our July/ 
August ’18 issue, and we shared her story 
in “A long way from hopeless,” Winter 
722.) In early January, B.B., an 
estimated 11 to 15 years old, died 
in the arms of her adopter, 
Brenda Tortoreo. Tortoreo was 
working at Cabarrus Animal 
Hospital when B.B. arrived, tongue 
drooping out of her mouth where her 
teeth had rotted away. Tortoreo took B.B. 
home, where the poodle slept in her bed, 
bossed her around and stole her heart. 
“There'll never ever, ever be another one 
like her,” says Tortoreo. “t miss her so 
bad. | just want her back.” 
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RESCUES 


After her rescue from the illegal wildlife 
trade, Cory the pangolin was rehabilitated 
and reintroduced into the wild. . 


Back inte the with 


One pangolin at a time, HSI/Africa helps the world’s 
most trafficked mammal 


STUFFED IN A SPORTS BAG in Johannesburg, South Africa, the small pangolin was far 
from her natural environment. She’d been poached from her home and held without food 


or water for around 10 days, and now she was up for sale. In February 2020, wildlife traf- 


fickers brought her to an arranged meeting with a buyer. 


Luckily for her, this was not a transac- 
tion; it was actually an intelligence-driven 
sting operation organized by the African 
Pangolin Working Group with local law 
enforcement agencies. The operation 
resulted in one of the traffickers receiving 


a three-year jail sentence or a fine. 


Shortly after the rescue, Nicci Wright— 
wildlife project manager of Humane 
Society International/Africa, director of the 
Johannesburg Wildlife Veterinary Hospital 
and co-chairperson of the African Pangolin 
Working Group—received a call letting her 


know the pangolin was on the way. 


in 2017, HSI/Africa joined efforts led by 
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Leno Sierra, Zululand field manager for the African Pan- 
golin Working Group, tracks a rescued pangolin. 


the wildlife hospital and the working group 
to rehabilitate and release pangolins res- 
cued from the illegal wildlife trade. 
Pangolins are the most trafficked mammal 
in the world; their scales are used in tradi- 
tional medicine and their meat for human 
consumption. Currently, all eight species 
of pangolins—four in Africa and four in 
Asia—are threatened with extinction. 

On a global scale, HS! advocates for 
increased enforcement of the wildlife trade 
to curtail pangolin poaching and trafficking. 
HSI has also implemented behavior change 
campaigns to reduce demand for pangolin 
products. On the ground, the rehabilitation 
program—a collaboration among groups— 
helps boost the wild pangolin population. 

In early 2020, the rescued pangolin 
found in a sports bag—a 2-year-old 
Temminck’s pangolin nicknamed Cory— 
joined the program. 

When Cory first arrived at the 
Johannesburg Wildlife Veterinary Hospital, 
she was dehydrated and emaciated. Wright 
says wildlife traffickers rarely give pango- 
lins water while they are held in captivity. 
Some traffickers might offer food, but the 
animals still go hungry without the ants 
and termites they eat in the wild. These 
quiet, shy creatures also experience vast 
distress. The terror they endure “makes 
them dehydrated and then lowers their 
immune system, which allows all sorts of 
infections,” says Wright. 

At the hospital, Cory was anesthetized 
by veterinarian Dr. Karin Lourens and given 
an intravenous rehydrating drip and a tube 
to provide easily digestible liquid food. She 
weighed less than 11 pounds and needed to 
gain almost 4 pounds before she could sur- 
vive in the wild. Cory then went to an off- 
site, secure pangolin ward to recover and 
sleep, something rescued pangolins sorely 
need after days or weeks living in fear, says 
Wright. Pangolins spend up to three days in 
intensive care before venturing outdoors 
with a dedicated pangolin walker to eat ants 
and termites for a few hours each day. 

After a month, Cory was ready for a 
“soft release” into the wild. Thanks to 
funding by the Zululand Conservation 
Trust, she was transported to Manyoni 


1 


iON TRUST-PROJECT FUNDERS WITH THE AFRICAN 


ZULULAND CONSERVATION TRUE 


‘Shes totally fine on 
her oun, and it's beautiful 


lo see her so strong 


and with and normal” 


—LENO SIERRA, AFRICAN PANGOLIN 
WORKING GROUP 


Private Game Reserve, located in the South 
African province KwaZulu-Natal, where 
Temminck’s pangolins have been locally 
extinct for around four decades. 

During the day, Cory enjoyed long walks 
around the reserve under the watchful eye 
of Leno Sierra, Zululand field manager for 
the working group. These walks helped 
Cory acclimate and create her own terri- 
tory while rescuers monitored her prog- 
ress. At night, she stayed in a secure 
shelter. Pangolin reintroduction is a very 
“jong, slow process,” says Wright; the 


FRIEND 


FAVE 


Me 


animals must learn to find food and avoid 
predators in a new environment. 

By early August, Cory had reached 14.3 
pounds. The team felt confident she could 
survive in the wild. Cory was fitted with sat- 
ellite and telemetry devices sponsored by 
the Boucher Legacy to monitor her move- 
ments. To ensure a smooth transition, 
Sierra stayed by Cory’s side during the first 
few days. At first, Cory was weighed daily to 
ensure she was getting enough food. Slowly, 
the weigh-ins and visits from Sierra became 
less frequent. Even when Sierra left, thanks 
to the devices, Cory was never truly alone. 

Although Cory became relatively com- 
fortable with humans throughout her reha- 
bilitation, she quickly adjusted to life in the 
wild. “| used to open Cory’s box and she 
would climb on my shoulder on her own,” 
Sierra told conservation news site 
Mongabay. “And now she doesn’t want any- 
thing to do with me—in a fantastic way.” 

In October, satellite data showed a male 


RESCUES 


Awildlife camera donated by fStop Foundation and Wild 
Tomorrow Fund caught Cory and her pup on film. 


pangolin had started entering Cory’s bur- 
row. Shortly afterward, wildlife camera 
footage showed Cory exiting the burrow 
with a young pup holding onto her tail. 
Wright says several other rehabilitated 
pangolins have also given birth. One by 


one, rescued pangolins are creating a new 
generation of survivors. —8rianna Grant 


~> TAKE ACTION: Fight wildlife trafficking 
at humanesociety.org/stop-wildlife-trade. 
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RESCUES 


Six goats were among a 
group of animais rescued by 
our Animal Rescue Team in 
November. Befow, animal: 
transporter Dee Owens 
leads a blind mare who was 


found pacing in her pen. 


Rescue spurs heartbreak and hope 
The HSUS helps rescue nearly 30 farm animals from alleged neglect in Ohio 


TWO DECREPIT BARNS, thick with dust 
and cobwebs, greeted rescuers when they 
arrived at a rural Ohio property on a cold 
fall morning. “It really, truly looked aban- 
doned, except there were animals living in 
there,” says Laura Koivula, director of ani- 
mal crimes and investigations for our 
Animal Rescue Team. 

In November, the Humane Society of 
the United States assisted the Ashland 
County Sheriff’s Office with the rescue of 
16 horses, six goats and several cats and 
dogs from an alleged neglect situation in 
Ashland, Ohio. The Humane Society of 
Ashland County, Days End Farm Horse 
Rescue and Happy Trails Farm Animal 
Sanctuary also assisted with the rescue. 

Rescuers could see the severity of the 
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situation as soon as they entered the first 
barn, says HSUS Ohio state director Mark 
Finneran, who was on scene helping our 
rescue team. Inside, responders found six 
goats with hooves so overgrown they 
started to curl upward, resembling elf 
shoes. A goat with a horn curling into his 
head attempted to climb the sides of his 
enclosure. His stall was so filled with 
waste it took several responders to pry the 


“It really, truly 
looked abandoned, 
except there were 
animals living in there.” 


—LAURA KOIVULA, THE HSUS 


door open. “It was definitely a wake-up 
call and a reminder for what I was in for,” 
Finneran says. 

In the second barn, the horses’ over- 
grown and damaged hooves sunk into sev- 
eral feet of manure. A blind mare with a 
ruptured eye that had scarred over paced 
around her pen as responders examined 
the scene. 

The animals seemed scared and over- 
whelmed at the start of the day, says 
Finneran. But as responders carefully led 
them from their enclosures to the trans- 
port vehicles, Finneran felt “this sense of 
relief that permeated all of the animals.” 

After the rescue, the animals went to 
safe locations to receive veterinary care. 
Sadly, nearly half of the rescued horses 
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had to be euthanized due to the severity of 
their medical conditions. 

“There were a number of different 
issues, mostly chronic but some acute, 
that had been left untreated for so long 
they were beyond a stage that could be 
humanely managed,” says Koivula. 

One brown mare who was found emaci- 
ated and unable to walk on her own was 
euthanized after a veterinary examination 
determined that she was in severe pain that 
would persist even with treatment to her 
feet. As the mare munched on hay in a 
warm stall, rescuers gave her affection and 
treats during her last moments. 

A white male cat—found by rescuers 
barely conscious and immediately removed 
from the scene for emergency veterinary 
care—was also euthanized after spending a 
week at a veterinary hospital. Staff mem- 
bers tried their best to save him, but despite 
an emergency blood transfusion and other 
efforts, he continued to decline. The team 


Goats Mocha and Frappe enjoy time together in their 
new home: Happy Trails Farm Animal Sanctuary in Ohio. 


decided to end his suffering. 

It’s rare for such a high percentage of 
rescued animals to require euthanasia in 
situations like this one, according to 
Koivula. “This was a tnuly tragic case.” 

Alongside these moments of heartbreak, 
rescuers also found hope: The surviving 
animals have been taken in by sanctuaries 
—such as the six goats who went to Happy 
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RESCUES 


Trails Farm Animal Sanctuary in Ohio— 
and shelters and rescues. Dogs Thelma and 
Louise went to Baypath Humane Society in 
Massachusetts, and by early January, they 
were both adopted. Within two hours of 
entering her new home, Louise rolled over 
on the bed, demanding belly rubs from her 
owners. The blind mare, now named 
Magnolia, went to This Old Horse, an 
equine sanctuary in Minnesota. After 
recovering from eye surgery, she will join a 
small group of blind horses who will help 
her transition to life at the sanctuary. 
—Brianna Grant 
~> TAKE ACTION: Support rescues like 
this one and all our lifesaving work by 
donating via the envelope in this magazine 
or online at humanesociety.org/spring23. 
If you’d like to volunteer with our Animal 
Rescue Team, visit humanesociety.org/ 
animalrescuevolunteer. 
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Despite stronger laws 
prohibiting cockfighting, 
the practice stil! persists 

across the country. 


) 


How can we get cockfighting taken more seriously? 


¢ -the brutal spectacle 
that pits specially bred roosters against 
each other in a bloody fight to the death— 
makes the news occasionally. The cruelty 
behind the headlines is always the same. 
In November, for example, law enforce- 
ment officers in Indiana, assisted by rescu- 
ers from the Humane Society of the 
United States, raided an alleged cockfight- 
ing operation near Fort Wayne and seized 
139 roosters and hens. On site, rescuers 
found pieces of dozens of dead animals 
strewn about the property, an apparent 
bloodstained cockfighting pit in a dilapi- 
dated barn and a trench with the bodies of 
dead birds. The live birds were wandering 
around the yard or in makeshift enclo- 
sures, and some of them had abrasions 
and missing feathers. As is often the case 
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with birds allegedly used in cockfighting, 
the seized animals had to be euthanized 
due to the threat of spreading such infec- 
tious diseases as avian flu, salmonella and 
virulent Newcastle disease. 

Cockfights typically involve two roost- 
ers—known as gamefowl, often injected 
with steroids and adrenaline-boosting 
drugs, and equipped with sharp curved 
steel instruments (known as knives or 
gaffs) attached to their legs—facing off in a 


closed pit. Crowds, which often include 
children, watch the contests and bet on the 
outcomes. Other criminal activity common 
at cockfights includes drug trafficking, ille- 
gal weapons sales, assaults and thefts. 

Cockfighting is a crime in every state 
and a felony in 42 states plus Washington, 
D.C., but it persists around the country, 
primarily in rural areas. The Southeast and 
Midwest are traditional hotbeds for cock- 
fighting, but fights occur all over the coun- 
try, says Janette Reever, Humane Society 
International program manager for animal 
crimes investigations. California, Texas, 
Arizona and Oklahoma are among the big- 
gest cockfighting states, adds Leighann 
Lassiter, HSUS director of animal cruelty 
policy, but cockfights and arrests also 
occur in Northeastern states. 

The HSUS, which has pushed for stron- 
ger cockfighting laws for decades, is now 
advocating for legislation in the 11 states 
(Alabama, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Utah) that 
don’t prohibit owning, breeding or selling 
birds for fighting. 

Because cockfights take place under 
the radar, it’s difficult to gauge whether 
their numbers are increasing or decreas- 
ing, Lassiter says. Federal authorities have 
shuttered multiple large cockfighting 
operations in recent years in states includ- 
ing Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky. 
“Many people have left the industry 
because of the passage of stronger laws or 
because they’ve been caught at a fight and 
arrested and fear legal trouble,” Lassiter 
says. “A lot of progress has been made over 
the years, but it’s still a serious problem.” 


Reever, who has participated in several 
cockfighting raids, finds the scenes dis- 
turbing on many levels. “When you go in 
and it’s a cockfight in progress,” she says, 
“you typically will pass by dead and dying 
birds—they’re just tossed.” The large 
number of children at the events is partic- 
ularly upsetting, she says, and she believes 
they’re being desensitized to both the suf- 
fering of the birds and the illegality of the 
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fights. “Sadly enough, it’s almost viewed as 
a family function.” 

And yet, animal welfare advocates say 
public opinion has not turned against 
cockfighting the way it has against dog- 
fighting. Reever notes that cockfighting 
participants often look down on people 
who fight dogs, believing that dogfights 
cause harm to “man’s best friends,” People 
who fight dogs are typically ashamed when 
they’re arrested, Reever says, because they 
know the community condemns their 
actions. People involved in cockfighting, 
in contrast, often strike a defiant tone, 
believing they’re carrying on a tradition 
and doing nothing wrong. 

The different attitudes stem from the 
unfortunate reality that people simply 
don’t have as much empathy for roosters 
as for dogs, Lassiter says. And while many 
people believe animal fighting is wrong no 
matter the species, she adds, they often 
don’t realize how widespread cockfighting 
is, or how the birds endure long periods of 
extreme suffering. 

Some legislators view cockfighting as a 
harmless part of the agriculture industry, 
and the fights can be seen as helping to fill 
hotels and boost the local economy. Some 
local sheriff’s departments are busy with 
other problems and choose not to priori- 
tize cockfighting. “We sometimes have a 
hard time eliciting sympathy for these ani- 
mals, and we have a hard time getting peo- 
ple to pay attention,” Lassiter says. 

Although it’s illegal in most states, 
cockfighting is also big business, and its 


Hi 


participants aren’t shy about flexing their 
political muscle. 

“We're up against a very well-funded 
cockfighting industry,” Lassiter says, not- 
ing that in Oklahoma and Missouri, there 
are organized efforts to roll back the pen- 
alties for cockfighting and to make it legal 
to raise and sell birds for fighting. In 
Oklahoma, cockfighters formed a political 
action committee that raised $75,000 and 
donated about $40,000 to candidates in 
2022. Multiple elected officials posed arm- 
in-arm with cockfighters at the state capi- 
tol before accepting endorsement checks. 

American fighting birds are highly 
prized around the world, creating a market 
for trafficking live birds to other countries, 
Lassiter says. Some U.S. gamefowl breed- 
ers sell thousands of animals a year, ille- 
gally using the U.S. Postal Service to mail 
them domestically and overseas—and not 


Rescuers discovered a pit on the scene of an 
alleged cockfighting operation in Indiana. 
v 


State laws governing cockfighting 
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worrying about the consequences because 
enforcement is difficult. Lassiter recalls 
talking to one breeder who said he made 
$350,000 in a year, tax-free, selling fighting 
roosters for $2,000 apiece. “And this is just 
one guy in rural Tennessee,” she says. “We 
have no idea how much money is really in 
it, because, again, it’s all underground.” 

The HSUS also combats cockfighting 
through the Law Enforcement Training 
Center, which offers courses in investigat- 
ing and prosecuting animal crimes. 

Trevor Whipple, a retired police chief 
from Vermont, has taught through the 
center for about five years and describes 
himself as an animal advocate. Whipple 
tries to raise his students’ awareness of 
the cruelty of cockfighting as well as its 
documented linkages to other crimes, 
such as illegal weapons sales. He notes 
that the FBI considers cockfighting a seri- 
ous crime. In fact, it’s tracked in the 
National Incident-Based Reporting 
System as a “crime against society.” 

“You might not be an animal advocate, 
you might not care about roosters,” 
Whipple tells his trainees, “but let me tell 
you what else is likely to be going on in 
these places, the linkages to human 


crimes.” —James Hettinger 


> TAKE ACTION: To recognize the signs 
of animal fighting, visit humanesociety. 
org/fightingsigns. Ask your representa- 
tives to support stronger animal fighting 
laws at humanesociety.org/leglookup. 
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Felipe Marquez of Humane 
Society International/Mexico 
holds a pup while responding 
to a neglect situation in 
Aguascalientes. 


Experts training experts 


In central Mexico, more than 2,200 professionals learn 
best practices for animal cruelty response 


WHEN FELIPE MARQUEZ PREPARES for the training sessions he runs with Humane 
Society International/Mexico, he packs the standard tools: a laptop to run his PowerPoint 
presentation, a pointer, maybe a few pages of notes. He also brings props: three life-size 
plush dog models and two plush cat models. 

As program manager of animal cruelty response, Marquez helped launch a series of law 
enforcement training programs in his home state of Aguascalientes, in central 
Mexico. For years, he says, authorities struggled to follow procedures and 
enforce laws governing animals and animal issues. Partly because they felt 
more pressure to handle other issues—the agency that handles animal cruelty 
complaints also deals with environmental regulations—but also because they 
didn’t know where to start. 

That changed in 2018, when a repre- 


animal welfare, including how to respond 

to cruelty cases and how to help the public with their 

requests. Marquez and his team were happy to assist. 
Over time, HS) started tailoring the curriculum to 

the trainees’ day-to-day jobs. Experts from HSI and the 

HSUS helped bulk out the content, which now includes 

disaster response and community assistance. From 


Marquez uses model animals to demon- 4 i 
strate safe animal handling. there, HSI reached out to Aguascalientes’ Proteccion 
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Civil, which handles disaster response. 
Then a high-profile incident where a local 
police officer shot and killed a dog spurred 
HSI to add animal handling training. 

Enter the model animals. Marquez uses 
them to demonstrate safe handling tech- 
niques and to provide hands-on practice, 
giving trainees more confidence in real-life 
scenarios. 

HSI/Mexico has trained more than 
2,200 people so far. The response has been 
positive, with some agencies asking for 
more. When HSI offered classes to police 
leadership, for example, the head of police 
in Aguascalientes had another idea: train- 
ing police students. “Of course, we said 
yes,” says Marquez. 

Five years out, the trainings have 
spread—not just to other Mexican states, 
but also to Guatemala and Costa Rica. “We 
started with a small group of maybe three 
or four people getting trained, and then we 
turned and we had a room with almost 100 
people,” says Marquez. 

He can already see a difference. The 
PROESPA inspectors once attended train- 
ings as an obligation. Now, they’re asking 
for additional education. “They’re like, 
‘We just had this issue with this dog or 
this cat; do you mind helping us?’ ” says 
Marquez. 

Miguel Angel Hernandez Rodriguez, 

head of the inspection and surveillance 
department with PROESPA, has 
observed a “change of mental- 
ity’ among his colleagues. 
Animal welfare is now a con- 
sideration, he says, and their 
work to protect animals is no 
longer “just another job.” 


sentative from the State Attorney of In June, HSI/Mexico’s col- 
Environmental Protection’s office, known 2 9235 laboration with PROESPA 
as PROESPA, reached out to HS! for help people have been trained moved from the classroom 
. A a . since HSI/Mexico launched R ae 
getting her staff trained in the basics of the program. to the field when they joined 


with local group Amigos Pro 
Animal to address a neglect situation in 
Aguascalientes. Thanks to their combined 
expertise and desire to help these suffer- 
ing animals, 23 dogs are on their way to 
loving homes. And if Marquez and his 
team have their way, this case is just the 
beginning. —Kelly L. Williams 
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A new day for animals in New York 


IN DECEMBER, NEW YORK GOV. KATHY HOCHUL signed three animal-friendly bills into a 
law: a ban on the sale of cosmetics newly tested on animals; a prohibition on the sale of dogs, 
cats and rabbits in pet stores; and a bill that lets animal control officers return licensed pets 
directly to owners, which will help relieve shelter overcrowding, reduce stress on lost ani- 
mals and save taxpayer dollars. The Humane Society of the United States fought for this 
legislation alongside the New York State Animal Protection Federation. “Big wins for ani- 
mals are possible when advocates, shel- 
ters and animal protection organizations 
partner together to bring legislation over 
the finish line,” says Brian Shapiro, New 
York state director for the HSUS. 


—Brianna Grant KEE P 7 N 7OU C; He! 
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State wins 


IN OHIO, after five years of work 

by two HSUS state directors and 
our Companion Animals department, a bill 
banning the use of gas chambers—a cruel 
euthanasia method—in animal shelters 
passed into law in December. The new law 
also recognizes felony-level animal cruelty 
as a violent offense, allowing prosecutors 
to seek more appropriate penalties. 


WITH OUR SUPPORT, the 

Washington State Fish and 
Wildlife Commission voted 5-4 to 
indefinitely end their spring recreational 
bear hunt. Bears will now be protected 
from trophy hunters in the state during 
their most vulnerable time: when they are 
hungry and lethargic after winter 
hibernation and focused on raising their 
newborn cubs. 


a IN NOVEMBER, the HSUS wrapped 
up a pilot community cat mentor- 
ship program with the Danville-Boyle 
County Humane Society in Kentucky. The 
program provides funding and assistance 
with community cat work, field research 
and community engagement. With our 
help, the group almost doubled the 
number of cats they trapped, neutered 
and returned in 2022 compared to 2021. 


Commission voted 6-1 to direct the 
Oregon Department of Fish and Wildlife 


* THE OREGON FISH and Wildlife 


to draft language for a ban on coyote 
killing contests. An overwhelming number 
of public comments were supportive of 
the ban—the most the commission has 
ever received on a single issue. 


> TAKE ACTION: Get involved in your 
state at humanesociety.org/states. 
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Right whale 
numbers down 


This year, 
researchers have 


spotted 11 right 
whale calves. 


The number of remaining North 
Atlantic right whales reached a 20-year 
low of 340 in 2021, according to the 
most recent estimate by the North 
Atlantic Right Whale Consortium. 
Researchers say more right whales are 
now dying than are being born. Fishing 
gear entanglements, ship strikes and 
chemical pollution along the east coast 
of the United States kill whales and 
leave many females in too poor 
condition to give birth. The Humane 
Society of the United States has worked 
to protect the critically endangered 
mammals, most recently advocating for 


ropeless fishing gear for lobsters and crabs to spare whales 
& ¥ 0 from entanglements. But a bill passed by Congress in December 


allows the fishing industry to delay implementing more 


North Atlantic 
right whales protective rules for six years. As of late January, 11 newborn 
@anevcounted right whale calves had been spotted off the coasts of Florida, 
in 2021 Georgia and the Carolinas. One of them washed up dead at just 


a few days old. His mother could not be found. 


Formerly kept 
as a pet, Loki 
now tives at 


BIG NEWS FOR BIG CATS 
“The impact that the Big Cat 
Public Safety Act will have on 


big cats, particularly tigers, 


our sanctuary 
VWrTexas. 


is immeasurable. For decades, 
the big cat encounter industry 
has profited from treating 
tiger cubs like disposable 

toys. At one time, tigers were kept in backyards, garages, 
basements and even apartments, exhibited as oddities at truck 
stops, and sold to the highest bidder at exotic animal auctions. 
Any facility selling interactions with wild animals is part of the 
culture that created the big cat crisis and should be avoided.” 


—Debbie Leahy, the Humane Society of the United States’ senior strategist for captive wildlife, on the 
passage of the Big Cat Public Safety Act, federal legislation that prohibits keeping big cats as pets and 
bans public contact with big cats. For a decade, the HSUS and Humane Society Legislative Fund 
supported legislation to protect big cats. The Big Cat Public Safety Act was signed into law in December. 
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add to the hoodie’s comfort and versatility. Imported. 
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HSUS chief legal i ia 
counsel Jonathan ; 
Lovvorn speaks to the 
press in front of the 


) r) — 

I YT Supreme Court last Z age PS 
October after “4 *! ’ i 

arguments over a law | Hy was 

: : 


that protects pigs, hens 
and calves. 


Behind the fight to 
defend California’s Proposition 12 


By Karen E. Lange 


“when a small group of Humane 
Society of the United States staff and supporters 
take their places in line outside the Supreme Court 
around 5:45 a.m. on Oct. 11. The National Pork 
Producers Council is challenging California’s 
Proposition 12, the strongest farm animal protec- 
tion law in the world. The group from the HSUS— 
which led the campaign to put Proposition 12 on the 
ballot and secure its approval in 2018—is hoping to 
get inside the Supreme Court to watch oral argu- 
ments. For a year, staff across the organization have 
been preparing for this day. 

By 6:30 a.m., the line extends from the court’s 
steps south along First Street and around the cor- 
ner. Ralph Henry, HSUS director of litigation, arrives 
to chat, bearing snacks. He’s been involved in more 
than a dozen Supreme Court cases throughout his 
career. This is the most complex: “There is no clear 
doctrine. We don’t know where the court stands.” 

Proposition 12, approved by 63% of voters, 
requires that egg-laying hens, mother pigs and calves 
raised for veal in California are not cruelly confined 
and bans the sale of eggs, pork and veal from ani- 
mals who are cruelly confined no matter where the 
products originate. He 88 ils abil Members of the public, including HSUS staff, wait in line 
chosen to adapt. Only some giant corporations rep- outside the Court, hoping to get in to hear the case. 
resented by the National Pork Producers Council 
challenged the law in court rather than sell more 
humane products in California. After the industry 
association lost in the lower courts, Supreme Court 
justices voted to hear the case in March 2022. The 
U.S. Justice Department filed a brief in support of 
the National Pork Producers Council. 

The sun rises over those waiting outside the 
Supreme Court and the bright light shines off the 
white marble of the building. The mood in line is 
expectant, excited, but the small HSUS group is just 
shy of being among the 50 or so members of the 
general public allowed inside to hear the arguments 
starting at 10 a.m. Those left in line huddle around a 
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cell phone and listen in. Nearby, HSUS president and 
CEO Kitty Block, there to speak with reporters, also 
has a cell phone pressed to her ear. 

Within the courtroom, the justices do not divide 
along the usual conservative-liberal lines. 
Conservative Justices Clarence Thomas and Neil 
Gorsuch both express deep skepticism about strik- 
ing down Proposition 12 and concern for the state 
of California’s right to protect the health, safety and 
moral interests of its citizens. Liberal Justices Elena 
Kagan and Sonia Sotomayor also vigorously debate 
attorneys for the National Pork Producers Council 
and the Department of Justice who argue that 
Proposition 12 is unconstitutional because it inter- 
feres with interstate commerce and would place too 
heavy a financial burden on out-of-state pork farm- 
ers, disrupting pork production nationwide. Aren’t 
some out-of-state pork producers already comply- 
ing with the measure, the justices ask? 

As the 70 minutes scheduled for the argument 
stretches to 120, it is hard to discern which way the 
court is leaning. As is routine, the justices pose tough 
questions to both sides. Conservative Justices 
Gorsuch and Amy Coney Barrett, along with Kagan 
and liberal Justice Ketanji Brown Jackson, ask attor- 
neys representing the state of California and the 
HSUS whether allowing California to protect the 
moral interests of its citizens could lead to economic 
divisions between red and blue states. 

During the final minutes, HSUS chief legal coun- 
sel Jonathan Lovvorn, who’s seated at the counsel 
table, watches the justices’ 
reactions as the arguments 
come to a close. 

One issue has not been 
debated. The HSUS was 
prepared to defend the 
legitimacy of California’s 
concern for the welfare of 


13,500 


Number of pigs farm animals, Lovvorn says. 
slaughtered per day «ay, 

from farms that already \t didn’t need to. Instead of 

comply with Prop 12 focusing on arguments that 

65 000 animal welfare needn’t be 

b ] considered, the Court has 

ee ae focused on the effects of 

slaughtered per 
day to meet the California law on inter- 


California’s demand 


500,000 


state commerce: Do they 
outweigh an_ individual 


Number of pigs 
slaughtered per day 
nationwide from 
farms that do not yet 
comply with Prop 12 


SOURCE: NATIONAL 
PORK PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


state’s moral concern for 
the treatment of animals? 
The National Pork 
Producers Council itself 
argued that gestation 


AMONG THE 
27 AMICUS 
BRIEFS FILED 
IN SUPPORT 
OF PROP 12: 


Ls 


The pork-producing 

states of Illinois and 

Michigan, along with 
other states and cities 


The American Public 
Health Association 


aan 


378 animal welfare 
scientists and 
veterinarians 


Northeast Organic 
Dairy Producers and 
other small and 
independent farmers 


The Global Animai 
Partnership, which 
currently supplies 


gestation crate-free 
pork to the market 


Orit 


Agriculture and 
resource economics 
professors affiliated 

with the National Pork 
Producers Council 


Al 


— 


Perdue Premium Meat 


“We have other pork producers who say 
they’re perfectly happy to step into the void 
that your firms don’t wish to fill and segregate 
out pork parts [including Perdue]. And we 
also have one of your own members attesting 
that prices will not increase to consumers 
outside California because they won’t bear it. 
... So in what way have you plausibly alleged 
harm to interstate commerce or consumers 
rather than to your member firms2” 


—JUSTICE NEIL GORSUCH 


crates—which confine mother pigs so tightly they 
can’t turn around—might actually be good for pigs. 

“When the pork industry stops arguing about 
whether we should care about animals and argues 
instead over how to protect animals, we’ve essen- 
tially won,” Lowvorn says. “Always before it was, 
‘This is not a serious concern. [This time,] not one 
justice, no one said anything belittling the impor- 
tance of protecting the welfare of farm animals.” 

Kate Brindle, HSUS senior specialist for farm ani- 
mal public policy, also finds this hopeful. “Not once 
was there a dismissal of the moral concern for ani- 
mals,” she tells other HSUS staff. “There were no pig 
puns, no jokes, no laughter. Proposition 12 was 
treated with sobriety and deep analysis.” 

Outlets such as the Associated Press, ABC News, 
The New York Times and National Public Radio cover 
the oral arguments as major news. 

A decision by the Supreme Court is expected by 
this spring. It may not be a clear win or loss, says 
Rebecca Cary, the HSUS’s lead attorney in the case. 
The Court could send the case back to the lower 
courts, asking them to weigh the health, safety and 
moral interests of California against the impact of 
Proposition 12 on interstate commerce. If that hap- 
pens, Cary says the HSUS is ready: “We would really 
look forward to the opportunity to give the courts 
more detail about why Proposition 12 is lawful.” 

After oral arguments ended and he was descend- 
ing the steps of the Court to talk to the press, 
Lovvorn was overcome with a realization: No matter 
the case’s outcome, the HSUS will prevail. More and 
more consumers and more and more retailers are 
demanding humanely raised pork. The pork indus- 
try’s cruel treatment of animals is coming to light. 
“We are going to win this fight,” he says. “The only 
question is whether it happens sooner or later.” 
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When watching wildlife, 
small actions can have a 
big impact on animals 


By Brianna Grant 


MY HUSBAND AND I WERE CONTEMPLATING whether to hike the 3-mile trail in Utah’s 
Zion National Park that September day. I’d read that this trail was our best chance to spot 
bighorn sheep, but after a week of exploring the five national parks in the state, our bodies 
were tired—and it was already late afternoon. 

Our desire to see wildlife firsthand won, and after making it to the summit just in time 
for sunset, we descended the mountain and saw a group of hikers huddled together, pass- 


ing around a pair of binoculars. Following their gazes, we spotted a couple of sheep deli- 
cately perched on the steep cliffs. We joined the impromptu gathering and watched the 
animals in wonderment. Someone let us borrow the binoculars and, despite being hun- 
dreds of feet from the animals, we got a close-up glimpse of their lives. 
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While traveling, ’ve also witnessed 
starkly different wildlife encounters. At 
Assateague Island National Seashore in 
Maryland, | saw a family approach the 
iconic wild horses. They stood within a few 
feet of the powerful animals, even as park 
rangers arrived to move the equines to a 
safer distance. In Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, | saw a large group of visi- 
tors and cars form around two elk. My 
husband and | stopped to admire the elk 
but quickly retreated to our car, feeling 
guilty for contributing to the crowding. 

Approaching wild animals like this can 
seem harmless. After all, the animals are in 
their natural environment, and they may 
seem unfazed. But when we engage with 
wildlife inappropriately, we often inadver- 
tently harm the animals we’re admiring. 


A GROWING TREND 

The chance to see wild animals draws mil- 
lions of people outdoors each year, A U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service survey found that 
86 million people participated in wild- 
life-watching activities in 2016 (the most 
recent year the survey was conducted), up 
from 71.8 million in 2011. Outdoor recre- 
ation has also been on the rise, with the 
COVID-19 pandemic encouraging even 
more people to get outside as indoor activ- 
ities closed down. 

Many recreation sites have been feeling 
the stress of increased visitation. Zion 
National Park had over 5 million visitors in 
2021, around a 90% increase from 2010; 
July 2021 was the most visited month on 
record for Yellowstone National Park, with 
over 1 million visitors. To control crowds, 
some national parks have implemented 
seasonal reservation systems at their most 
popular sites. 

With more people heading outdoors, 
and wild animals’ habitats shrinking, inter- 
actions are bound to occur. How we react 
when we spot wild animals can prevent 
conflicts, keeping both ourselves and ani- 
mals safe. 


SUBTLE EFFECTS 
People often impact wild animals in nature 
without even knowing it, says John Griffin, 


senior director of urban wildlife programs 


a 


“Your presence exerts 
pressure on them. 


They’re responding 
to you whether 
you know it or not.” 


MN GRIFFIN 


at the Humane Society of the United 
States. “Your presence exerts pressure on 
them. They’re responding to you whether 
you know it or not. They hear you, they 
smell you, they see you—often before you 
see them or hear them,” Griffin says. 

A 2021 literature review found that 
small mammals and birds may change their 
behavior—including leaving an area or 
spending less time feeding—when people 
get within 300 feet of them (the length of 
a football field). For large mammals, 
human presence more than a half mile 
away can alter behavior. Further, a 2023 
study assessed the impacts of human rec- 
reation on wildlife behavior in Glacier 
National Park. The researchers compared 
camera trap data from the summer of 
2020, when the park was partially closed 


due to COVID-19 restrictions, to the sum- 
mer of 2021, when the park experienced 
high visitation rates. They found that when 
hikers were present, 16 out of 22 mammal 
species altered their behavior by abandon- 
ing a habitat they previously used, using a 
habitat less frequently or shifting to more 
nocturnal activities. 

The impacts of these behavioral changes 
aren’t immediately obvious. Visitors might 
see animals run from crowds, but they don’t 
see how repeatedly fleeing drains an ani- 
mal’s energy and takes time away from 
essential behaviors such as foraging, rest- 
ing, nursing and breeding. Human activities 
that induce animals to flee might also cause 
them to abandon their young, leaving them 
vulnerable to the elements and predators. 
Some animals become more nocturnal to 
avoid humans or abandon a highly visited 
area altogether. 

Physiological changes, such as increases 
in stress hormones, are even less apparent 
to onlookers, says Courtney Larson, a 
Wyoming conservation scientist with The 
Nature Conservancy. Larson studies the 
impacts of recreation on wildlife. “Maybe 
an animal doesn’t run away or flee, but it 
has higher levels of stress when a person is 
nearby,” she says. “So you might think ... 
‘This animal is fine, ?m not impacting it 
because it’s not moving or changing its 
behavior. ” But having high stress levels 


GIVE THE ANIMALS 
SOME SPACE 


25 YARDS 


For reference, the average length 
of a school bus is around 35 feet. 


100 YARDS 


The best way to stay safe when watching 
wildlife is to give animals room to move. 
Many parks require you to stay a mini- 
mum distance of 25 yards from most 
wildlife and 100 yards from predators like 
bears and wolves. (Check with your park 
for specifics; Olympic National Park 
requires a minimum distance of 50 yards.) 


repeatedly can negatively affect an ani- 
mal’s health and their ability to survive and 
reproduce, Larson says. 

Recreation can also alter the composi- 
tion of wildlife communities. Some spe- 
cies—such as raptors, ground-nesting 
birds and larger predators—are more sen- 
sitive to human disturbances than others, 
Larson says. Those species might leave a 
habitat while others more tolerant of 
humans stay behind, disrupting the bal- 
ance of that ecosystem. 

Griffin notes that human activities can 
be especially disruptive when animals are 
mating, establishing a nest or raising their 
young, Bison mating season occurs from 
June to September, for example, corre- 
sponding with summer vacation travel. 
Older bulls will become increasingly 
aggressive during this time as they search 
for partners, which can result in conflicts 
with visitors. 


TOO CLOSE TO HOME 
When _ people 
approach wildlife, the animals 
may lose their natural fear of 
humans through a process 


repeatedly 


called habituation. And when 
humans feed animals or leave 
food at campsites or on the trail, 
animals can learn to associate humans with 
positive rewards. These food-conditioned 
animals might approach visitors and spend 
time in crowded spots in search of a 
human-provided snack. In Zion National 


Beachgoers at Assateague Island National Seashore 
must keep their distance from the island’s wild 

horses. One horse (above) went to Black Beauty 
Ranch after becoming aggressive toward visitors. 


According to local 
folklore, the ponies on 
Assateague Island 
descended 
from survivors of a 
Spanish shipwreck 
off the Virginia coast 
in the 1600s. While 
this is a dramatic tale, no 
records confirm it. 


Park, food-conditioned squirrels have 
become so prevalent (and persistent) that 
the park posts a Bad Squirrel of the Week 
on social media to warn visitors about the 
animals’ “nefarious” activities—such as 
stealing snacks—and to remind people not 
to feed them. 

When 
food-conditioned, “almost 100% 
of the time, it ends badly for the 


animals become 


animal,” says Griffin. When 
searching for food in parking lots 
and on roads, they risk getting hit 
by cars. Unnatural foods can lead 
to poor nutrition and even dam- 
age their internal organs, or they 
might accidentally ingest plastic and other 
debris. Deemed public safety risks, 
food-conditioned animals might be killed if 
efforts to change their behavior fail. 

Given their size and power, food 


conditioning is such a problem for bears in 


particular that it led to the popular adage “a 
fed bear is a dead bear.” Mark Biel, natural 
resources program manager at Glacier 
National Park in Montana, says the phrase 
doesn’t just apply to bears. “You can insert 
any species in there,” Biel says, “Squirrel, 
goat, sheep, deer.” 

When habituation and food conditioning 
occur, park managers may use a method 
known as aversive conditioning to change 
the animal’s behavior. They teach individual 
animals to associate humans with negative 
experiences by employing a suite of hazing 
tactics that, depending on the species and 
situation, may include noise-making devices 
and rubber projectiles. Although this 
approach can help, especially for habituated 
animals, reversing the behavior of food-con- 
ditioned animals is very difficult, according 
to a 2016 National Park Service report. 
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A few animals may end up in sanctuar- 
ies rather than being killed for behavior 
deemed aggressive toward humans, but 
there are simply not enough sanctuaries 
with room and the ability to care for these 
animals, says Griffin. And removing animals 
from nature is not a perfect solution; wild 
animals are taken from their homes due to 
the actions of humans and it 
disrupts the ecosystem they 
left behind. 

For one food-condi- 
tioned horse at Assateague 
Island National Seashore, a 
new life in sanctuary was 
possible. The island is 
famous for the wild horses 
who freely roam the beach 
and marshland. Although 
majestic, they can hurt visi- 
tors, which is why the park mandates peo- 
ple stay at least 40 feet away. 

The horse, now named Chip, became 
food-conditioned after getting fed by 
beachgoers who ignored National Park 
Service rules and regulations for years. He 
became increasingly aggressive toward visi- 
tors and was resistant to staff members’ 
attempts to move him out of dangerous 
situations. In May 2022, the National Park 
Service removed Chip from the island and 
brought him to our Texas sanctuary, Black 
Beauty Ranch, where he can return to more 
natural behaviors and live peacefully. He’s 
not the only horse to leave Assateague for 
the sanctuary: Fabio, who is now 30 years 
old, arrived in 2011 under similar 
circumstances. 


“Maybe an animal 
doesn’t run away or 


flee, but it has higher 
levels of stress when 


a person is nearby.” 


They might be cute, but 
animals who become 

overweight from eating human 
food can face health issues. 


Like wild horses, many other species 
that inspire awe are also imposing—and 


can be dangerous. Over three days in June 
2022, two people were gored by bison in 
Yellowstone. The previous month, another 
visitor was gored by a bison and thrown 10 
feet into the air after approaching the ani- 
mal. In fact, bison cause more injuries to 
visitors at Yellowstone than 
any other animal. Even ani- 
mals who appear nonthreat- 
ening can harm visitors: In 
Grand Canyon National Park, 
squirrels injure more visitors 
than any other animal. 
Interactions don’t always 
end in injury, but they still 
put other visitors at risk. “If 
animals are fed, they typi- 
cally want to be fed again,” 
says Biel. “It might not be the person that 
fed them that they become aggressive 
toward. It might be the person two hours 


after or two days after.” 


CRUEL UNINTENTIONS 

Many people are drawn outdoors because 
they appreciate animals. But the excite- 
ment of a wildlife sighting can push us to 
engage in risky behaviors—which makes it 
easier for others to join the rule-breaking. 
Researchers studying human-bison con- 
flicts in Yellowstone found that some visi- 
tors who were originally hesitant to 
approach bison decided it was safe after 
seeing others getting close. 

It can be easy for a visitor to think they 
don’t have an impact as just one person, but 
our actions in nature don’t happen in a vac- 
uum. “People don’t think about how their 
one time is really not just one time. The ani- 
mals can learn from that, other people start 
to do it, too, so it all can add up to really 
negatively harm those wildlife species,” says 
Katie Abrams, an associate professor at 
Colorado State University who studies risk 
communication regarding human-wildlife 
interactions in national parks. 

A single encounter can also set off a 
self-perpetuating cycle: When visitors 
encounter habituated or food-conditioned 
wild animals behaving in an unnatural man- 
ner, they might start perceiving these 


HOW TO REDUCE 
YOUR IMPACT 


ON WILD ANIMALS 


Research species you might 
encounter so you know what to expect. 


Ask a park ranger 
if you have questions. 


t & 


When in doubt, err on 
the side of caution and give 
animals more space. 
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animals as pets or pests, says Abrams. At 
Assateague, wild horses can remind people 
of the domesticated horses they see on 
farms or during pony rides rather than wild 
animals. People may also feel like they are 
being “chosen” by a wild animal who 
approaches them, Abrams adds. That 


desire for a special moment can motivate 
people to escalate a wildlife encounter by 
feeding the animal, says Griffin. 

Yet because human disturbances don’t 
leave a “physical scar on the landscape,” 
says Larson, many outdoor recreationists 
likely underestimate their impact on wild 
animals. 

Larson has seen positive changes, 
though. When she started studying the 
impacts of human recreation on wild ani- 
mals 10 years ago, she got a lot of confused 
responses from people wondering how 
they could be harming animals by walking 
in the woods. Today there’s a growing 
understanding of both the costs and bene- 
fits of outdoor recreation, which she says 
may be due in part to the rise in outdoor 


Gracie, a specially trained 
border collie, acts as a wildlife 
shepherd alongside owner 
Mark Biel, natural resources 
program manager at Glacier 
National Park. 


Fae 


“The ultimate goal is 
less about changing 


wildlife behavior than 
it is about changing 
human behavior.” 


—MARK BIEL, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


activities during the pandemic—and the 
overcrowding that came with it. 


CHANGING THE WAY WE RECREATE 

To help grow awareness and encourage 
behavior changes, park personnel and non- 
profits such as the HSUS are educating 
people about the risks of close interactions 
and providing resources to prevent con- 
flicts. Our Wild Neighbors program pro- 
vides information on species people may 


encounter in nature, such as their natural 
behaviors and ways to prevent and resolve 
conflicts (see more at wildneighbors.org). 
The HSUS also recently partnered with 
local organizations and government agen- 
cies to launch a rental program for bear-re- 
sistant storage canisters along the Rogue 
River National Recreation Trail in Oregon. 
This area draws tens of thousands of visi- 
tors each year and experiences human- 
bear conflicts, often caused by people 
improperly storing attractants such as 
food, garbage and scented toiletries. 
Human behavioral changes, like the ones 
the bear canister program hopes to drive, 
are crucial in curtailing harmful human-wild- 
life interactions. “If you don’t remove the 
attractant, you’re going to continue to have 
the problem,” says Susan Getty, an HSUS 
wildlife protection public policy specialist. 
Solutions to human-wildlife conflicts 
should use a multipronged approach that 
addresses changing both wildlife and 
human behavior, experts say. 
Glacier National Park has enlisted the 
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help of a specially trained border collie for 
that very purpose. In 2016, the park 
launched a wildlife shepherding program 
with Gracie, Biel’s own dog, to move habit- 
uated bighorn sheep and mountain goats 
away from high-visitation areas. (For 
safety, Gracie stays ona leash and does not 
physically interact with the animals.) 
Preliminary indications show the pro- 
gram is working, but Biel says the park 


needs more data to compare Gracie to 


g 


launching the program, they created trad- 
ing cards with information on safe wildlife 
viewing on one side and pictures of native 
species and Gracie on the other. Biel got 
the idea when he saw a child feeding 
potato chips to a squirrel. After explaining 
why that behavior was harmful, he wanted 
to end the interaction on a positive note. 
Now, park rangers give the cards to people 
they see getting too close to wild animals 
as an educational tool and to people they 


other hazing methods. What is clear is that 
having Gracie by his side helps Biel com- 
«  Municate with the public. “If it’s just me 
walking around, people might ask me 
where the bathroom is or what time the 
next shuttle comes,” he says. “But when 


see practicing safe behaviors as a reward. [hey can n = they will ext seta sth 
Biel says changing human behavior is so bro fA) and clear 
important because people drive these 
problematic interactions. “The ultimate Behy serch 
goal is less about changing wildlife behav- 5 the animal oe 
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they see Gracie, it opens up that door to 
get that educational message out.” With 
Gracie in tow, Biel talks to upward of 100 
visitors a day about wildlife safety. 

Glacier staffers hadn’t anticipated how 
the program’s education component 
would take off, Biel says. A year after 


ior,” he said in a 2018 article about the 
wildlife shepherding project. 

\f we give wild animals the space they 
need, he adds, they can live on the land- 
scapes for years to come, allowing future 
generations to enjoy their beauty—from a 
safe distance. 
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T’S MARCH 2021, and then-White 
House press secretary Jen Psaki is 
holding a press conference. Newly 
elected President Joe Biden has 
been in office for less than two months, 
and the hard-charging White House press 
corps, always on the lookout for broken 
political promises, wants answers about 


the pressing issues of the day. 

“We were promised a cat,” one reporter 
says to Psaki. “What happened to that?” 

Psaki throws up her hands in what 
appears to be mock exasperation. 

“I don’t have any update on the cat,” 
she replies. “We know the cat will break 
the internet.” 

Well, not quite. Though the Bidens’ 
long-awaited new cat, Willow (shown 
above), certainly attracted a lot of atten- 
tion when she finally arrived at the White 
House in January 2022, the internet with- 
stood the crunch. But Psaki got one thing 
right: Presidential pets have long capti- 
vated the public’s attention. 
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From Calvin Coolidge’s raccoon, 
Rebecca, and William Taft’s cow, Pauline 
Wayne, to Franklin Roosevelt’s Scottish 
Fala, 


Portuguese water dogs, Bo and Sunny, 


terrier, and Barack Obama’s 


many White House animals have achieved 
celebrity status. 

Take Pauline Wayne, a handsome 
black-and-white Holstein. Cows grazed 
the grass on the White House grounds as 
late as the early 1900s, supplying first fam- 
ilies with milk and butter when there were 


George W. Bush goes for a drive with Barney. 


no dairy companies in Washington, D.C. 
But Pauline “was adored beyond her role 
as a dairy source,” notes the White House 
Historical Association. When she went 
missing for two days in 1911 while being 
transported by train to a dairy exposition 
in Milwaukee, the newspapers provided 
breathless coverage. 

Rebecca the raccoon was gifted to 
Coolidge by a Mississippi man in 
November 1926, with the idea that the 
first family would cook the animal for 
Thanksgiving dinner. The president and 
first lady Grace Coolidge decided to make 
her a pet instead. She spent time inside the 
White House, where she enjoyed playing 
in the bathtub with a bar of soap, and on 
the grounds in a house built for her. 

Rebecca attended social events with 
the first lady, vacationed with the first 
family and made an appearance at the 
1927 White House Easter Egg Roll, gaining 
“quite a bit of fame” as her adventures 
routinely made the newspapers, according 
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“Pet-keeping humanizes the president and his or 


her family because it’s such a common and endearing 


practice to so many millions of Americans.” 


—BERNARD UNTI, THE HSUS 


to the Library of Congress blog. 

And during President George W. Bush’s 
tenure, “Barney Cam” videos (almost the 
TikTok of their day) presented a dog’s-eye 
view of the adventures of the popular Bush 
family terriers, Barney and Miss Beazley. 

Andrew Hager, historian-in-residence 
for the online Presidential Pet Museum, 
understands that not everyone shares the 
fascination. 

“There’s always that contingent of peo- 
ple who are like, ‘Well, why do we care 
about the president’s dog? This isn’t really 
news,’ ” Hager says. 

But the news coming out of the White 
House is often somber or upsetting, and 
the occupants of the Oval Office can seem 
removed from regular folks. Presidential 
pets help break the gloom and make the 
president seem like a real person. 

“When you’ve got all these other terri- 
ble things happening in the news, it’s nice 
to have a little bit of time to think about, 
‘Oh, hey, there’s the president playing 
fetch with his dog,’ ” Hager notes. 

“Pet-keeping humanizes the president 
and his or her family,” agrees Bernard 
Unti, a historian and communications 
strategist for the Humane Society of the 
United States, “because it’s such a com- 
mon and endearing practice to so many 
millions of Americans.” 

Presidential pets allow people to “have 
a bond with the president—at least in the 
sense that, ‘Hey, we own a pet, he owns a 
pet,’ ” Hager says. “This is one way that we 
actually get a chance to be like them—or 
that they get to be like us, I suppose.” 


WHITE HOUSE ANIMAL TRACKS 
Historically, the critters at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue have mirrored 
national trends in animal ownership. 
Early presidents had working animals 
such as hounds for hunting and horses for 
transportation, Hager notes, but a wider 
variety of animals soon made their way to 


the White House. 

John Quincy Adams, president from 
1825-29, had an alligator who lived in a 
White House bathroom. President from 
1901-09, Theodore Roosevelt had a menag- 
erie that included a badger, a macaw, guinea 
pigs, rabbits, five bears, a lizard, a pig, a 
pony, a zebra, a one-legged rooster and 
a hyena, among others. In the 1920s, 
Coolidge’s animals included a bobcat, a 
donkey, lion cubs, ducks, a wallaby and a 
pygmy hippo. (Roosevelt’s bears and 
Coolidge’s hippo and raccoon arrived as 
gifts and were reportedly sent to a 200.) 

By the mid- to late-20th century, 
thanks to a growing recognition that wild 
animals belong in the wild, White House 
animals largely narrowed to more domes- 
tic animals. They also started coming 
inside, reflecting a nationwide trend 
spurred by improved flea medication and 
the invention of kitty litter. 

While wild animals at the White House 
are an intriguing part of presidential lore, 
we know better now, and it’s unlikely that 
a contemporary first family would be 
gifted—or would accept—a wild animal as 
a pet. Rebecca the raccoon may have 
been beloved by the public, but she also 


Herbert Hoover’s election in 1928 got a boost froma 
widely distributed photo of him with his dog, King Tut. 


exhibited destructive tendencies—report- 
edly digging up houseplants, opening 
cabinets and unscrewing light bulbs. 

Today, Unti says, first families have set- 
tled into a style of pet-keeping that’s “truly 
reflective of our era. It completes the pic- 
ture of domesticity at the White House, 
showing the lighter side, the family side, 
the human qualities, the humane qualities 
of the occupant of the office.” 

Recent first family choices highlight 
important trends in pet-keeping and pub- 
lic sentiment toward animals. Modern 
White House pets have been spayed or 
neutered, reflecting a growing acceptance 
of the practice. Cats such as Bill Clinton’s 
Socks, George W. Bush’s India and now 
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Nicknamed “Queen of the Capital Cows,” Pauline Wayne captured the public’s attention during the William Taft 
administration. She was the last cow to reside at the White House. 
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is beloved 

~ rescue dog, 
Yuki, lift their 
heads in song, 


Biden’s Willow have cemented felines as 
one of the nation’s most popular pets. 
And in a milestone of presidential pet 
lore, the German shepherd Major, adopted 
by the Bidens in 2018 from the Delaware 
Humane Association, became the first 
shelter dog to live at the White House. 
Major arrived to great fanfare, but his 
time at the White House was short. After a 
series of biting incidents, Major was sent 
to Delaware in April 2021 for training. 


Following a brief return, the White House 
announced that Major’s permanent home 
would be elsewhere—a decision based on 
consultations with dog trainers, animal 
behaviorists and veterinarians. 

While it may have disappointed those 
hoping Major would usher in a new age of 
presidential shelter pets, Major’s story 
shows that shelter dogs, like any other pet, 
need time and patience to adjust—and 
sometimes need to find a better match. 


Library of Presidential Pets 


“I care not for a man’s 
religion whose dog and cat 
are not the better for it.” 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Rebecca was a raccoon-about-town 
during the Coolidge administration, 
walking on a leash and attending social 
events with first lady Grace Coolidge. 
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Despite the famous 
quote attributed to 
him, Harry Truman 
gave away Feller, a 
dog sent to him by 
a supporter. 


MULTIPURPOSE PETS 

Presidential pets have served a variety of 
purposes, from the political to the 
personal. 

In 1928, candidate Herbert Hoover was 
well known for organizing relief efforts 
during World War I and for serving as the 
U.S. commerce secretary, “but he had a 
reputation for being a little stiff. People 
didn’t know much about his personal life,” 
Hager says. His campaign sought to rectify 
this by distributing photos of a smiling 
Hoover with his Belgian shepherd, King 
Tut. Candidate Hoover became President 
Hoover. Hager notes, “That’s probably the 
first example we have in presidential poli- 
tics of someone using an animal specifi- 
cally during an election to garner votes.” 

Franklin Roosevelt needled his critics 
with Fala, his lively, near-constant 
companion. 

During the 1944 campaign, a rumor 
surfaced that Roosevelt had accidentally 
left Fala behind on the Aleutian Islands 
and had sent a U.S. Navy destroyer to 
retrieve him at great taxpayer expense. 
Roosevelt responded with what came to 
be known as the “Fala speech.” 

He told a labor organization that 
Republican leaders, no longer content 
with attacking him and his family, “now 
include my little dog, Fala.” 

When Fala heard rumors about the 
retrieval that allegedly cost up to $20 mil- 
lion, Roosevelt said, “his Scotch soul was 


“You want a friend in 
Washington? Get a dog.” 


---HARRY TRUMAN 
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furious!”—drawing laughter from the 
crowd. As Katherine C. Grier writes in Pets 
in America: A History: “Roosevelt realized 
that Fala made him more approachable, 
and White House public relations depart- 
ments have been using presidential pets 
for this purpose ever since.” 

And sometimes, what you see between 
president and presidential pet is just 
genuine affection. 

Lyndon Johnson understandably 
caught a lot of flak in 1964 for picking up 
one of his beagles, Him (of the pair Him 
and Her), by his ears. But Hager maintains 
that Johnson was a true animal lover. 

Johnson’s daughter Luci found a stray 
terrier mix at a Texas gas station on 
Thanksgiving Day in 1966 and named him 
Yuki, the Japanese word for snow. When 
he visited the White House, “Yuki won the 
President’s heart and became his faithful 
companion,” living with Johnson starting 
in August 1967, according to the LBJ 
Presidential Library. 

Photos show Johnson and Yuki “sing- 
ing” together at the White House, heads 
tilted up and mouths wide open. After 
Johnson retired from the presidency, he 
recorded an album, Dogs Have Always Been 
My Friends, where he reflects on his life~- 
long love of canines and how happy he was 
that his daughter found Yuki. “Johnson 
just speaks so glowingly about this dog,” 


Hager says. “You can tell he just really 
loves animals.” 


While he never actually held a 
press Gonference, Socks the cat 
accumulated an army of fans 
during the Clinton administration. 


(Non)party animals 


The presidents of the United States 
could fit in a school bus: There have 
only been a couple dozen of them. 
Their animals, on the other hand, 
would need an ark. 

At the Humane Society of the 
United States and our affiliates, we 
too love all kinds of animals. And 
from one administration to the 
next, no matter which party is in 
the White House, who is sitting at 
the Resolute Desk or who is napping underneath it, we fight to protect them by advo- 
cating for animal welfare laws at the state and federal levels. We find allies of many 
political stripes who care about animal protection issues. 

Since 2006, the Humane Society Legislative Fund, an affiliate of the HSUS, has 
lobbied for animal-friendly public policies, supported humane candidates for office 
and raised awareness of animal welfare issues. 

Our recent successes by working across the aisle have included passage of the Big 
Cat Public Safety Act, which outlaws private ownership of big cats and bans public 
contact with them; and the Shark Fin Sales Elimination Act, which bans the commer- 
cial sale of shark fins in the U.S. We continue to push for passage of the Humane 
Cosmetics Act, which would save rabbits, mice, rats and guinea pigs in the U.S. from 
being subjected to cruel, unnecessary tests to make products such as shampoo and 
mascara. 

HSLF’s recent priorities have included protecting hippos under the Endangered 
Species Act and making sure animal welfare is part of Congress’s agenda for 2023. 

Wondering where your senator or representative stands on animal-friendly legis- 
lation? HSLF issues an annual Humane Scorecard ranking members of Congress on 
their support for the bills that matter to animals. 

“We get things done regardless of who holds the majority in Congress or the 
presidency,” says Sara Amundson, HSLF president. “The issue is truly nonpartisan.” 


> LEARN MORE: Read about HSLF—and find the Scorecard—at hs/fiorg/about-us. 


“Bo is the most 
famous member of 
the Obama family.” 


—FIRST LADY MICHELLE OBAMA 


“Even on my most difficult and challenging 
days as President, Ranger and Millie 
brought great joy to my life. There is 
nothing like the unconditional love of a dog 
to help you get through the rough spots.” 


GEORGE H.W. BUSH 


Adopted by the Biden family 
from the Delaware Humane 


Association, Major made 
history as the first shelter 
dog in the White House. 
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Dogs, lawn care and cancer 


What we know about lawn chemicals and cancer in dogs 


IF YOU'VE EVER EATEN a juicy ear of 
corn or admired a perfectly manicured 
garden, you can probably thank a chemical 
engineer. But the pesticides and herbicides 


that make mass food production and 
smooth grass easier may negatively impact 


not just the ecosystem, but the health of 
our pets. 

All cancers arise from some combina- 
tion of genes, behavioral factors and envi- 
ronmental influences, but some are more 
strongly linked to environmental factors. 
For example, there are clear links between 
herbicide exposure and non-Hodgkin lym- 
phoma and bladder cancer in humans, says 
Dr. Lauren Trepanier, professor of internal 
medicine at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Both cancers are also common in dogs, 
and some breeds are diagnosed with envi- 
ronmental cancers at far higher rates than 
others, such as lymphoma in boxers and 
bladder cancer in beagles. 

“Cancer is increasingly common in dogs 
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and disturbingly, canine cancers are occur- 
ring at younger ages,” much like the 
increase in childhood cancers, explains Dr. 
Barbara Hodges, program director of advo- 
cacy and outreach for the Humane Society 
Veterinary Medical Association. “A dog who 
is not a member of a breed linked to a par- 
ticular cancer is not immune to that can- 
cer—or any other cancer, for that matter.” 

A 1991 study found that dogs whose 
owners used herbicide 2,4D were up to 
200% more likely to develop lymphoma, 
and despite a follow-up study with ties to 
the chemical industry refuting the claim, a 
2012 study confirmed an increased risk. 
According to a 2013 study, Scottish terri- 
ers exposed to herbicide-treated lawns 


Artificial turf comes with its own 
problems for the health of animals and 


people. Consider installing a drought- _ 
tolerant native grass instead. ‘lly 


had a greater risk of cancer—up to seven 
times higher. Trepanier is currently com- 
paring chemical exposures in dogs with 
and without cancer in three ongoing stud- 
ies. (Boxers are especially needed—email 
lauren.trepanier@wisc.edu to learn more.) 

People enrolled in the studies complete 
questionnaires on their dogs’ household 
environments; provide household dust, air 
and water samples; and submit their dogs’ 
urine and other samples. Using this infor- 
mation, Trepanier compares home proxim- 
ity to chemical manufacturing plants, 
nuclear power plants and crematoriums; 
exposure to household paints and solvents, 
air fresheners, cooking fumes and second- 
hand smoke; and exposure to weed killers 
glyphosate, 2,4D and atrazine. 

“We're finding evidence of weed killer 
in a lot of dogs, whether they’re cases 
[with cancer] or controls [without can- 
cer]. Some of [the levels] were so high that 
they had to be rerun,” she says. The stud- 
ies haven’t concluded yet, but already 
Trepanier wishes she’d counseled clients to 
avoid lawn chemicals when she was a prac- 
ticing veterinarian. 


CONFLICTING GUIDANCE 

Herbicide and pesticide companies do offer 
safe application guidelines, which are the 
source of those turf flags in your neighbor- 
hoed warning people and pets to stay off 
freshly treated lawns for a few hours. But a 
2014 study found that herbicides persisted 
on lawns for at least 48 hours after applica- 
tion, and a 2001 study found that herbicide 
2,4D drifted into the air and onto the sur- 
faces of homes after application. 

It’s worth noting that the Environmental 
Protection Agency says glyphosate, the 
world’s most used herbicide and pesticide, 
is “not likely to be carcinogenic.” However, 
the World Health Organization International 
Agency for Research on Cancer calls gly- 
phosate (and pesticides malathion and dia- 
zinon) “probably carcinogenic,” and over 
130,000 people who developed cancer after 
long-term glyphosate use have filed lawsuits 
against pharmaceutical company Bayer. 
Some of the controversy is likely because 
it’s tough to measure and prove the 
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cumulative effects of herbicide exposure 
long-term, says Hodges. 

“We’re not all going out and rolling on 
our lawns after we put herbicides on it,” 
says Trepanier, yet the link persists; a 2019 
review concluded that exposure to glypho- 
sate might increase the risk of non-Hod- 
gkin lymphoma in humans by 41%. And 
while we might not be rolling on our lawns, 
our dogs are rolling on it, chewing it, sniff- 
ing it, digging in it and sleeping on it, 
while our cats are ingesting their environ- 
ments through grooming. Our pets’ 
smaller statures make them more vulnera- 
ble to ground-level toxins, explains Hodges. 


BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 

As a practicing veterinarian, “one of my 
guiding principles is, ‘First, do no harm. 
Another is the ‘precautionary principle’ that 
if a substance or an activity has a suspected 
risk of causing harm, protective action 
against exposure to it or engagement in it 
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IF LAWN CHEMICALS WORRY YOU, here are Trepanier’s suggestions for 
reducing your and your dog’s exposure to herbicides and pesticides. 


Use pesticides and herbicides sparingly or not at all, and ask your 


~ homeowners association to do the same. Learn more about the benefits 
of forgoing these chemicals at humanesociety.org/humanebackyard. 


»» Avoid walking your dog in pristine parks and yards (such as those that are 
a vibrant green even during hot, dry weather); they are likely the result of 


pesticide and herbicide use. 


. If you supplement dog food with fruits and vegetables, wash and peel the 
$ produce first. Use a home water filtration system that specifically filters 
out pesticides and herbicides. 


should be taken or supported before there 
is conclusive scientific proof of that risk,” 
says Hodges. 

“Although there are still a limited num- 
ber of studies on the link between lawn 
chemicals and cancer in dogs, these studies 
have raised my threshold of concern 
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sufficiently that | advise my clients about 
the risks of cancer from these products and 
recommend that they not use lawn chemi- 
cals—for the sake of their pets and the 
human animals in their families, and also for 
the sake of wildlife species and the overall 
environment.” —Bethany W. Adams 
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Goléfinches feast on 
native thistles—and 
then use thistle down 
to line their nests. 


Should we let nature feed the birds? 
Exploring the problems posed by bird feeders 


PM A BIRD LOVER with an aversion to 
bird feeders. That sentiment tends to ruf- 
fle feathers, especially in Western coun- 
tries where more than half of all 
households contribute to a multibil- 
lion-dollar bird feeding industry. But in 
light of the potential harm caused by 
indiscriminate feeding, it’s probably time 
for some uncomfortable discussions. 

Globally, supplemental feeding is the 
most common way humans interact with 
wild animals. It also leads to significant 
conflict. Though many of us consider bird 
feeding a benign way to connect with 
nature, it often exacerbates an already per- 
vasive cultural bias that favors birds over 
practically any other animal who visits the 
buffet. I’ve met people who claim to love 
wildlife but shoot squirrels, trap raccoons 
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and poison mice and rats who don’t know 
that the snacks aren’t meant for them. 
Just as concerning are the ripple effects 
spiraling beyond our backyards and into 
broader ecosystems, sometimes negatively 
impacting birds themselves. Feeders draw 
unnatural concentrations of multiple spe- 
cies, encouraging disease transmission. 
They act as bait, alerting songbirds’ preda- 
tors to unusually high densities of prey. 
They’ve changed migration patterns for 
blackcap warblers in Europe and have 
likely helped expand winter ranges for 
hummingbirds, cardinals and Carolina 
wrens in the U.S. They’ve led to popula- 
tion explosions among some feeder-loving 
species like great tits and blue tits in the 
UK—which sounds positive until you 
learn about the losers in that numbers 


“Tf you really care about 


these animals and if you really 


want to help them, you’ve 
got to go deeper. You've got to 
understand them and 
understand what you’re doing 
that may cause them harm.” 


—JOHN GRIFFIN, THE HSUS 


game: less dominant woodland species 
that fare poorly against increased compe- 
tition for food and nesting habitat. 

The news isn’t all bad. Supplemental 
food can help individual birds through 
increased fitness, survival rates and repro- 
ductive success. But less time has been 
spent exploring the flip sides: What hap- 
pens when formerly migrating birds stay 
and compete for resources with longtime 
winter residents? What’s the environmen- 
tal cost of growing seed in monocultures 
and shipping it to distant places, and how 
do those industrial crops affect birds native 
to the lands where they grow? (Here in the 
U.S., blackbirds are hazed and sometimes 
killed for eating sunflower seed crops.) 

Such open questions merit “urgent 
empirical research,” write Alexander Lees 
and Jack Shutt of Manchester Metropolitan 
University in England in a paper called 
“Killing with Kindness,” adding that evi- 
dence exists to warrant reduction of feed- 
ing near core habitats of sensitive species 
in the UK. They suggest invoking the 


Native plants that provide nourishment for birds also 
attract hungry pollinators—including butterflies. 
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precautionary principle and taking action 
before it’s too late. That’s similar to the 
“first, do no harm” approach to bird feed- 
ing that biologists at the Humane Society 
of the United States have long advocated: 
If an outbreak of salmonellosis or tricho- 
moniasis is detected among birds in your 
region, remove feeders temporarily and 
disinfect your birdbaths. If you live in bear 
country, stop feeding birds altogether—a 
recommendation that some local govern- 
ments make too. And if you do decide to 
feed birds, follow the best practices out- 
lined at humanesociety.org/feed-birds for 
feeder placement, food selection and pre- 
vention of spillage that attracts other ani- 
mals and increases potential for conflicts. 

The most thoughtful approach is to 
learn about birds and their habitat, says 
John Griffin, HSUS senior director of 
urban wildlife programs. What plants do 
they eat? Where do they nest? “If you 
really care about these animals and if you 
really want to help them, you’ve got to go 
deeper,” he says. “You’ve got to under- 
stand them and understand what you’re 
doing that may cause them harm. Learning 
more about the animals in your yard can 
also turn wildlife-watching into a more 
joyful and enlightening experience.” 

In the backyard of their townhome, 
where development supplants natural 
lands, Griffin’s family puts up a feeder, but 
only as a supplement to their native plant 
garden. Many people treat feeders as 
replacements for habitat, hanging them in 
yards dominated by lawn—akin to build- 
ing a house with a kitchen but no walls. 
Without plants, birds have no protection 
from weather and predators, no place to 
nest and rest, and few insects and spiders 
for their young, most of whom can’t sur- 
vive without arthropods in their diets. 

Lack of natural habitat also makes for 
poor wildlife-watching. “You really just 
don’t realize how empty your yard is until 
you fill it up with wildflowers and see all 
the different kinds of bees and butterflies 
and interesting insects,” says writer Asher 
Elbein, whose research for a Scientific 
American article on the impacts of bird 
feeding encouraged him to continue 
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adding habitat outside his Austin, Texas, 
rental home. Even balconies, patios and 
small spaces like Elbein’s can become 
wildlife oases. An “accomplished scaven- 
ger,” Elbein gathers fallen leaves and dead 
wood so juncos and other birds can forage, 
fills planters with seeds of native wildflow- 
ers that hummingbirds visit, and turns 
buckets into fountains for all the animals. 
“Once you learn to stop seeing the only 
worthwhile nature and wildlife as the 
birds at your feeder,” Elbein says, “you get 
a much healthier yard and, frankly, a much 
more interesting yard.” 

Though bird feeders are often touted as 
a way to engage with nature, it was the lack 
of one that inspired me to create an oasis. 
After seeing sparrows devour seedheads of 
switchgrass one winter, I thought about 
how many more birds I could help. Twenty 
years later, we have thousands of bird 
feeders—in the form of native thistles 
where goldfinches flock, fallen leaves 
where northern flickers drill for ants, 
maple trees that brown creepers scale to 
find insects beneath the bark, and coral 
honeysuckles, columbines and red buck- 
eyes to greet hummingbirds each spring. 
For these birds and other wildlife in our 
sanctuary, it’s the native plants—not feed- 
ers filled with nonnative seed from far- 
away places—that say, “Welcome Home.” 


Nancy Lawson is the author of The 
Humane Gardener and Wildscape. 
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YOUR BEST SHOT 


AS | STEPPED OUTSIDE MY HOUSE one June day, I saw a baby 
bird fly into the side of a trash can then begin flying in circles, 
appearing dazed. | went over to help and he was surprisingly calm 
as | picked him up. The other bird in the photo, presumably his 
parent, began to call out as | held him. While | was checking to see 
if the bird was OK, the parent flew over to feed their young. 
Afterward, | placed the baby bird on a branch and waited with my 
camera—and sure enough, the parent came back to feed him 
again. After taking the photo, | waited at a distance to make sure 
that the baby could fly in a straight line. He flew off with the other 
bird about 10 minutes later! It was a pretty exhilarating experience. 

—EMMA DAMPIER, HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


~> LEARN MORE: John Griffin, HSUS senior director of urban wildlife programs, told us he thinks the larger bird in the photo is a male 
blue-gray gnatcatcher. These male birds help feed their young. Griffin also reminded us that it’s a myth that birds will abandon their 
young if they are touched by humans. Learn what to do if you encounter a wild animal who appears to be orphaned, injured or in dis- 
tress at humanesociety.org/found-wild-animal. 


Do you have an inspiring photo of a wild animal, beloved pet or rescued farm animal? Send it to us for 
possible publication in All Animals or at humanesociety.org/allanimals, along with an explanation of 
SUBMIT 250 words or fewer about why it’s meaningful to you. Photos should be at least 300 dpi at a size of 8 by 
YOUR SHOT 10” and at least 2 MB. To upload your photo and information, visit humanesociety.org/yourbestshot. 
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10% 


pets in poverty 
ave never seen 
‘aveterinarian 


Everyone should be able 
to experience the joy, 
comfort and benefits of 
the human-animal bond, 
regardless of race, 
ethnicity, geography or 
socioeconomic status. 


; . Because people and pets 
alike deserve a chance to 
4 be healthy and happy. 
~~ 
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Since 2002, the HSUS has been working to advance 
pet equity by providing access to veterinary care 


and resources at no cost to pets and their people. 
Join us to give all pets and their people a fair shake. tae 
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Scan the QR code with 
your smartphone 
camera or other device 

~ tolearn more 
about creating your 
humane legacy. 


MAYBE IT WAS THE AFTERGLOW of reading The Velveteen 
Rabbit—but 8-year old Lori could not bear to see any animal suf- 
fering or in distress. She just had to save the rabbit ensnared by a 
fence in her Omaha neighborhood. A dog lover from her earliest 
days, Lori delightedly spent many hours playing with her neighbor’s 
white German shepherd, Heidi. One happy day she finally per- 
suaded her parents to adopt a much-beloved poodle for her own 
family. So began a lifetime of adoring animals and advocating for 
their well-being. 

Whether protesting the heinous use of fur or the brutal culling 
of deer near her Central Texas home, Lori takes an active stand 
against all forms of animal abuse and inhumane exploitation. She 
also participates in her community wildlife and plant-based eating 
groups, aspiring to follow a vegan lifestyle. 

Lori and Don are retired from their respective careers as a clin- 
ical social worker/psychotherapist and an electrical engineer. The 
couple love to travel the world and experience diverse cultures. 
They happily share their home with two sweet, affectionate cats— 
Angelo (a 13-year-old tuxedo) and Molly (a 6-year-old tortoiseshell). 

Lori's deep compassion and innate belief in the sentience and 
inherent »2 of animals prompted her to begin supporting the 


Humane Society of the United States 30 years ago. To save her fo- 
cal deer she enlisted the support of the HSUS Texas state director. 
As Lori’s and Don’s personal commitment to end animal suffering 
aligns so closely with HSUS’s, remembering the HSUS in their es- 
tate plans seemed a natural next step. 

Lori and Don shared this reflection: “We have included an HSUS 
legacy gift in our wills as a component of fulfilling our philanthropic 
dreams. The values we hold dear—kindness, empathy, respect— 
compel our vision of impacting the world in a way more significantly 
than we could on our own. We have peace of mind knowing we will 


- leave behind a lasting legacy of compassion for all living creatures.” 


> CREATING YOUR OWN HUMANE LEGACY is easy and 
doesn’t require you to make a gift now. Learn more by emailing 
our Planned Giving team at humanelegacy@humanesociety.org, 
visiting /egacy.humanesociety.org/request or scanning the 

QR code (above) with your device’s camera. 
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